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to the government. Traditionalist Spain fixed its eyes and
its hopes upon General Franco, who had to cut his way
through adversity and misfortunes.
"Never/' relates one of his close friends, "did we see the
general more the master of himself than at that time. Far
from giving way under the weight of misfortunes which
were added to each day, he stood defiant. He contemplated
with indifference and without being perturbed the chasms
of catastrophe that opened up at his very feet."
Franco's fortitude appeared to make him invincible. He
continued for a while to receive disconcerting messages, some
by radio, others mysterious messages in code which he per-
sonally deciphered. There were messages from Mola,
Queipo de Llano, and Aranda. Franco devoured these tragic
messages in silence, without a spark from that forge which was
burning within him ever becoming visible on his counten-
ance. To those who were about him, impatient to know, he
simply said, "Good news,"
And he continued his work. Not once did the report of
a setback interrupt or slow up his labour. To a failure
here or there, he would answer immediately with a plan. If
one front collapsed he would establish another. His mind
provided for every contingency.
"The troops cannot cross the Straits," he was told,
"They will cross by air," was his answer.
And so he began to organize an air transport company,
for other nations agreed only to sell him commercial 'planes.
Ten days later there arrived at Tetuan the first two aero-
planes, capable of transporting twenty-five men each.
One day, towards the end of July, the ships that belonged
to the fleet began to congregate in the waters off Tangier.
They arrived separately, and by different routes, by order
of the Ministry of Marine in Madrid. Those ships gathered
there no longer formed the Spanish Armada. They were